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THE RHYTHMIC FORM OF THE GERMAN 
FOLK-SONGS 

IV 

THE STROPHE 

In proceeding from the rubric "Chain" to that of "Strophe" I 
am passing over two intermediate music-rhythmic divisions, namely, 
the Gebinde and the set. Just a word in explanation of these terms 
and of why I do not consider them in special chapters. 

When two chains of somewhat similar structure follow each other, 
and the pause at the end of the second chain is deep, deeper usually 
than that at the end of the first, the result is a rhythmic group 
which Saran calls a Gesdtz 1 and which I have called, for want of a 
better word, a "set." This deep pause at the end of the set is usually 
marked in the text by the end of a sentence, and in the melody by 
a full melodic cadence. The Gebinde (I have shirked translating it) is 
simply a subdivision of certain complex sets which are so rare among 
the folk-songs as to justify our neglect of it for the present at least. 

But in observing these ever-larger rhythmic groups it is easy to 
see that we are already encroaching on that most definite and yet most 
various of all groups, the strophe. With the chain we were already 
dealing with a group which functioned now and then as a two-row 
(rarely three-row) strophe. And with the set we have a group which, 
in its normal form, functions often as a four-row or five-row strophe. 

It is for this reason that I shall stop here, arbitrarily, my consider- 
ation of these more or less fixed groups, as such, and proceed at once 
to the consideration of their various combinations in that more elastic 
group, the strophe. I am confident that the nature of the set will 
become clear during the analysis of the longer strophes — the only 
ones in which the set stands out as a distinct group. 

Probably the best way to class the strophes of the folk-songs is 
according to the number of rows they contain. A subclassing should 
be based on the rhythmic structure of the strophe, that is, on the 

' See Verslehre, pp. 82, 152, 169, and 172. 
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arrangement or succession of its larger rhythmic groups — rows, 
chains, and sets. And as such arrangement is usually indicated by 
the rhyme order, we shall use the latter as the basis of our subclassing. 
It should be borne in mind in this connection that the kind of move- 
ment (trochaic, iambic, etc.) and the length of rows and chains are not 
to any extent factors in giving form to the strophe. In examining 
long series of songs having strophes built on one and the same general 
plan, I have found them using many different movements and row and 
chain lengths. 

THE STEOPHE OF TWO ROWS 

The shortest folk-song strophe is of two rows. An example : 
Hort No. 194 a. 



pm 



g 



5 



1 ^3 



Es war ein Mad-chen von Far - be so bleich, 



i 



5 



es war Ihr - er Mut - ter von Her - zen so leid. 

These two rows form a chain which is coterminal with the strophe. 
The melodic structure of the chain is a-b (that is, its two rows end 
respectively in an interrupted and a full cadence) though the rhyme 
order is a a. 

It is a favorite strophe for long narrative songs where the subject- 
matter is of greater import than the melody, and was so used in olden 
and more modern times. 1 

If one looks through the printed collections of the folk-song 
texts with no melodies, one will get the notion that these strophes 
of two rows are much more numerous than they really are. For 
when we compare such two-row strophes with their melodies we 
find that the larger part of them are extended by means of repeats 
or by the interposing or subjoining of various refrains or refrain-like 
passages (often mere makeshifts to carry the wordless melody) 
to a melodic form which is longer. See, for instance, Hort No. 1198, 
which is extended to a strophe of three rows, No. 907 extended to 
four rows, No. 881a to five rows, and No. 982 to six rows. 



'Further examples: Hort Nos. 577, 1194, 1196, 1199, 1200, etc. 
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There is another reason why the two-row folk-song strophe seems 
to be more prevalent than it really is. The printers not infrequently 
set a whole chain (when it is a short one) to the line, instead of a row 
to the line, as is the usual way. The reason, or at least one reason for 
this mistake, is that in just these shortest strophes the rows are as a 
rule very long, so long indeed that they approach very close to, and 
sometimes really attain, the length of a short chain. 1 When this 
boundary is overstepped, the strophe is naturally not one of two rows, 
a a rhyme, but one of four rows, x ax a rhyme, no matter how the 
compositor has misrepresented it to the eye. 

THE STROPHE OF THREE ROWS 

An example : 
Hort No. 50 a (1st Mel.). 



% 



3=* 



■*=£ 



(a) Es war'n ein - mal zwei Bau - ern-sohn', (a) die hat - ten Lust In 



I 



1=9^=5 



ss 



Krieg zu gehn, (b) wol ins Sol - da - ten - le - ben. 

Also this strophe is, like the two-row type, much used in long 
narrative songs. It consists almost invariably, as above, of one 
chain of the a-d-b type and has the corresponding rhyme order a a b. 2 

This strophe is met with somewhat more frequently than the one 
of two rows. But here also one must not estimate its frequency by 
consulting printed texts without melodies, for they are very often 
extended by means of repeats, etc., to longer melodic forms. For 
instance, the strophes of Hort No. 1439 are thus extended to a melodic 
form of four rows, No. 1193 to five rows, and No. 912a to six rows. 

STROPHES OF FOUR ROWS 

This is easily the most popular length of strophe in the German 
folk-songs. The rhyme order is quite regular and of two types only, 
(a) a abb and (6) x a x a (or, rarely, ab ab). 

1 A rhythmic group in the folk-songs which has ten or at most eleven syllables is 
usually still a row. One of more syllables than that usually functions as a chain (cf. 
also Modern Philology, XIV, No. 2, pp. 71 fl.). The number of syllables is not the only 
criterion, but it is a good one. 

2 Further examples: HortNos. 58a, 60, 250, 1438, 1571, 1610, 1611, etc. 
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a) The a abb type. There are about 100 songs of this form in 
Hort, or about a third as many as of the x a x a variety. An 
example: 

Hort No. 562 a. 



is 



zMz^i 



* 



Hoff-nung, Hoff-nung, komm nur bald, mei-nes Her-zena Auf-ent-halt! 



n 



^ 



£ 



m 



ffi^e 



-* 



w 



Mein Ver-lan - gen stent al-lein zu dem Herz-al-ler - lieb-sten mein. 

This strophe consists usually of one set — a pair of chains. 

The a abb rhyme order is not the one usually used in folk-songs. 
It is in general not the most desirable one, as is shown by the great 
predominance in the folk-songs of the sequence x a x a. But it 
would be daring to assert that in the large number of songs of the 
type under consideration we have an abnormal rhyme order, one 
that does not suit their melodies. It is more likely that in this 
strophe which, of all the different types, shows these rhyme pairs 
most regularly, we have some unique condition which demands just 
that sequence. And it is with this suspicion in mind that I have 
examined the text and melody of a great many songs, searching for 
that "unique condition." I believe I have found it in the melody. 

I shall here endeavor to answer the question: Under what con- 
ditions do we have a abb rhyme in the folk-songs ? And my answer 
will bring us unavoidably into a consideration of melodic pro- 
cedure. 

These simple melodies have a way of beginning on the tonic, or 
undamental tone, of the key in which they are sung, of proceeding 
usually to notes of a higher pitch, but of returning sooner or later in a 
cadential procedure to a sort of finishing-point on that same funda- 
mental tone or a harmonically related one. The distance, however, 
between the beginning and the finishing fundamental tone varies. 
The "melodic curve" (curva melodica, bogenformige Tonhohenlinie, 
cf. Rietsch, Liedweise, p. 159) may have the length of (a) one phrase 
(row) or, as is more usual, (6) one period (chain), as in the following 
examples : 
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(a) Hort No. 562 a. 



P 



S 



it 



(i) Hort No. 190 a. 
Sehr massig. 



IP 



=t=ft 



^ 



* The notes in larger type are the melodically important ones. 

At the end of this curve there is always a decided pause. 

Following this completed curve and its accompanying pause is 
another division of the melody which, owing to the balancing or 
pairing tendency in song, assumes a form which is similar to the 
preceding division. This similarity is found in many degrees of com- 
pleteness. It runs all the way from a more or less complete paral- 
lelism in note length or pitch, to a complete note-for-note identity 
of the two melodic divisions concerned. This parallelism will become 
clear if I continue the melodies cited above : 



(«) 



3EES 



transposed a major third up. 



SE3EE* 



PPS 



"^ r ZJ ^-TT p- 1 1— 

Hoff-nung, Hofl-nung, komm nur bald, mei-nes Her-zens 

(b) 



Auf-ent-halt 



i 



ft: 



3EE*EE£ 



pe 



S3 



Kind, wo bist du denn ge - we - sen, Kind, sa - ge du's mir! 



HP 



^s 



3= 



^ 



3 



"Nach mei - ner Mut-ter Scnwe-ster, wie we - he ist mir!" 

Now these finishing points in the cadences of the two parallel 
passages, in both (a) and (6), are peculiarly attractive to rhyme 
syllables; and inasmuch as they are melodically similar points they 
attract similar rhymes. The result is, as we see in both the foregoing 
examples, an a a (b b, etc.) rhyme for such points. But in (6), the 
two-row curve, the rhyme syllables close alternate rows, the second 
and fourth, of the song. And inasmuch as the intervening rows do 
not rhyme, our rhyme order in such instances is x ax a. 
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As to the reason for these intervening rows not rhyming, I might 
add that the above-mentioned conditions which demand rhyme do 
not obtain at their termini. For these termini are at points in the 
middle of the curve, points which are not provided with a melodic 
cadence, and which are, in the two succeeding corresponding divisions, 
not necessarily provided with notes which are identical either in 
pitch or in length. 1 (Example (6) above is an exception in this 
respect.) 

Thus we may, I believe, from the viewpoint of the melody, look 
upon that two-row group which has a a as its rhyme sequence, espe- 
cially when it occurs at the beginning of the strophe, as simply the 
shrunken phase of a (more usual) four-row group oixaxa rhyme. 2 

I do not mean to assert that the melody and rhyme agreement 
outlined above will be found in all the examples. For here we are 
dealing with songs which were not made according to rule, but which 
have assumed these forms as the result of a sort of intuitive feeling 
for the fitness of things on the part of the folk-song makers. But I 
do contend that the above examples are typical of those tendencies 
in the melodies which foster on the one hand the a a, and on the 
other the x axa, rhyme order. 3 

Strophes of this type, whose melodic frame is extended by means 
of repeats, etc., beyond the limits of four rows, are found in Horts No. 
565 (extended to five rows), No. 775 (to six rows), and No. 517 (to 
eight rows). 

I hope that the preceding paragraphs may throw a side light on 
the subject of the nature of the "rhyming couplet" which has been 
regarded as "a form of verse .... which .... is the nearest 
approaching to prose" and as a form which is "impossible" to sing. 4 
Such estimates must of course be restricted, as was done by Scherer, 

1 Cf. Rietsch, Liedweise, pp. 75, 99, 156, 158 fl., etc. 

! Here a question as to the genesis of these two rhyme orders is suggested : Did 
alternating rhyme develop from the rhyme pair, or vice versa ? Or are their beginnings 
independent ? Perhaps, if the melody form as such really does, as I suspect, determine 
the strophic form, the study of the evolution of this melody form may give us answers 
to these questions. I hope to be able to throw some light on this subject soon in a study 
which will have genetic considerations of the rhythm of song poetry as its central purpose. 

» Further examples of the aalt strophes are: Hort Nos. 80 (1st Mel.), 109a, 180, 
516, 528a, 529, 541, 557a, 565, 574a (2d Mel.), 585, 597a, 731a, 771a, 778, 783, 795, 873, 
991, 1035, 1059, 1218, 1271, 1351, 1426, etc. 

W. Scherer, A History of German Literature, trans, by Mrs. F. C. Oonybeare (New 
York: Scribner, 1908), I, 155 and 213. 
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to continuous, non-strophic rhyming couplets, and not be made to 
include also such groups in the song strophe. For we have found it in 
this latter environment both quite singable and far from prosaic. 
b) The x a x a (ab ab) type. An example: 
Hort No. 56 a. 



fc 



^ 



m 



=t= 



T^m 



(Ach) Jo - seph, lie - ber Jo - seph, was hast du ge - dacht, 




* 



* 



£ 



dass du die acho - ne Nan - nerl ins Un - gluck ge - bracht! 

This is by far the most widely used type of strophe found in the 
folk-songs. It is composed of two chains of the type a-b. The 
melody periods of the two chains are somewhat similar in trend, but 
are very rarely identical. This gives to such short melodies a needed 
variety. We shall see, however, that such four-row passages in the 
melodies of the longer strophes, especially when they occur at the 
beginning, appear usually as a two-row period which is repeated for 
the words of the second (two-row) chain; that is, the two successive 
periods are not simply similar, as here, but identical, note for note, 
the melodic variety being supplied in the following parts. 

It is very probably this characteristic difference between the 
melodic procedure of this four-row type and of the longer types that 
is responsible for the great preponderance in the former of x a x a 
rhyme order and for the equally regular ab ab rhyme at the begin- 
ning of the strophes of seven, eight, and nine rows (see below, pp. 92, 
96, and 100). For rhyme tends to appear, as we saw on p. 83 
above, at those points in the melody which correspond closely, not 
only in rhythm, but also usually in pitch and harmonic aspect, with 
some preceding point. Hence when two successive two-row melody 
periods are identical (repeated) we have such corresponding points 
at the end of each of the four rows. In singing they come, of course, 
in alternation, ab ab. In the strophe under consideration, however, 
the corresponding points appear usually only at the end of each of the 
two chains, hence the x ax a rhyme. 

Out of about 300 songs of this type I have found only 17 which 
have regularly throughout all their strophes the a & a 6 order. And 
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it is interesting to note that all of them are modern, nineteenth- 
century songs. 1 

I shall not go so far as to call any song which has an a b a b strophe 
an "art song"; but I will say that I am decidedly suspicious of the 
origin and nature of a song which has these odd rows, the first and 
third, rhymed carefully and without exception. 

It is, however, not at all unusual to run across songs in which 
the ab ab order is a sporadic occurrence. An examination of almost 
any of the x ax a songs will disclose this condition. 2 

While the type under consideration is uncommonly uniform, 
song after song, that is, while it is unusually free from those variations 
due to refrains, etc., which beset the less stable strophes (those of 
2, 3, 5, and 7 rows, for instance), still there are a few songs where 
the strophe is extended by such means to a form of greater length. 
Examples: Hort No. 511 extended to five rows, No. 73 to six rows, 
and No. 368 to eight rows. 

We sometimes find a song which has a ab b in some strophes and 
x a x a in others, and even a mixture of the two orders in one and the 
same strophe. Such hybrid forms are probably the unsuccessful 
result of an attempt to fit an a a b b melody to an i a z a text, or 
vice versa. Examples: Hort Nos. 70c, 614, 628, 657, and 773. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the four-row strophe of a b b a rhyme 
order, one which we meet with so often in the spoken lyrics of the 
"art poets," is entirely lacking (unless we take notice of the one 
example, Hort No. 820) in the songs of Hort. It seems all the more 
significant when we find, as I have, that this same rhyme sequence 
never occurs at the beginning of longer strophes, as it does in many 
of the songs of the old French trouv^res and of their imitators, the 
minnesingers. I shall not try to explain this absence. I shall 
simply suggest that the melodic form which such a rhyme sequence 
presupposes is foreign to the German feeling for melodic form. If this 
surmise is correct, and if this feeling determines (as I am coming more 
and more to believe it does) the strophic form of the song-texts, then 

• Here is the list: Hort Nos. 347, 3536, 354, 578, 608, 617, 628, 641a, 647, 649, 651, 
699, 700, 712, 792a, 1168, and 1366. 

* Of the long list of the songs using this type of strophe I shall give only the start: 
Hort Nos. 52a, 62a, 63a, 646, 71a, 102/, 110a, 111, 112a, 1356, 137a, 1716, 174c, 175d, 
190a, etc. 
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the reason for the absence of the embracing rhyme from the German 
folk-songs may not be hard to find. 



STROPHES OF FIVE ROWS 



They occur in three types : (a) a a b x b, (b) x a b b a (or 
ab a ab), subtype a abb a, (c) x a x a a (or ab abb), 
a) The a ab xb type. An example: 



Hort 1158. 



i* 



3 



E 



:zfc 



*-n — * 



4: 



Wol auf, wol auf an Bo - den-see, sunat flndt man nin - dert 



U 



4= 



-&- 



=t 



** 



■#=+2-^ 



Freu-den meh, mit Tan - zen und mit Sprin - gen. Und 



4= 



*3g 



& 



E 



E 



< g e i 



wel-cher gleich nit tan-zen will, der hBr doch froh - lich sin - gen. 



This strophe is composed of two chains, a-d-b (sometimes 
a-b-b) and a-b. Beyer 1 calls it mistakenly the " Alte Titurelstrophe." 
Saran 2 is right in speaking of it as the "Morolf strophe." His inter- 
pretation of its chain aspect, however, differs from mine in that he 
gives the first chain two, and the second three, rows. I think a close 
examination of the example he gives and those which I give here from 
Hort will justify my interpretation. 

The synthesis of melody and text is shown clearly in the melodic 
correspondence of the two final (rhyming) rows of each chain, that is, 
the third and fifth rows of the strophe. 

This form of strophe was quite popular in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The following list includes such widely used 



• Deutsche Poetik (Stuttgart, 1882), I, 609 and 648. 
2 Deutsche Verslehre (Miinchen, 1907), p. 294. 
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melodies as "Die Bohmerschlachtweise," "Der Stortebeckerton," 
"Der Lindenschmidston," and "Der Dorneckerton." Examples: 
Hort Nos. 143, 233, 246 (2d Mel.), 248, 305, 4086, 747, 839, 961, 1158, 
and 1307. 

b) The x a b b a (or a b a a b) type. An example: 



I 



Hort No. 98 a. 
■ Massig bewegt. 



§te 



^ 



m 



^=^ 



r-* — f »- 



S ' 4 ' * ^3* " 

Es war ei - ne scb.6 - ne Jti - din, ein wun - der-scb.5 - nes 



I 



X 4 



I i 



3t 



^^ 



Weib; 



Sie hatt' ei - ne sch8 - ne Toch 



ter, ihr 



k 



fe 



^^^ 



:sfc 



m 



Haar war ein - ge - floch - ten, zum Tanz war sie be - reit. 



This popular type is that of Uhland's "Der gute Kamerad." It 
is composed of two chains of the forms a-b and a-d-b. It will be 
noticed that in both the rhyme sequences in which this strophe 
appears the second and fifth rows rhyme. This and the never- 
failing similarity of the corresponding parts of the melody (the 
second and fifth phrases) are the two distinguishing marks of this 
strophe. Another melodic resemblance is found between the third 
and fourth phrases, which correspond with the rows having b b (or 
a a) rhyme. 

Examples are Hort Nos. 89a, 408a, 560a, 563, 654, 655, 663, 692, 
718, 719, 862, 1162, 1372, and 1376. 

A subtype of (6) has the same chain structure — a-b, a-a-b — but 
a variant rhyme order, namely, a abb a (or a abb c). We have 
here the same melodic characteristics as in the normal (6) type, 
excepting that corresponding with the first chain (a a rhyme) we 
have also in the melody two phrases which resemble each other 
usually rather more closely. Beyer 1 cites as an example of this 



1 Deutsche Poetik, I, 651. 
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form the cradle song Hort No. 1806, "Schlaf, Kindlein, Schlaf." 
It is also the form used in Hauff's "Morgenrot." Further examples: 
Hort Nos. 159, 814a, 975a, and 1014. 

c) The x a x a a (or a b a b b) type. An example: 






Hort No. 131a. 



* 



g^ 



^ 



Es ging ein Knab spa - zie - ren, 



£ 



1=^ 



spa - zie - ren durch den 



Wald. 



Da be 




=^=r 



geg - net 



^m 



s 



ihm ein MSd-chen, war 



acht - zehn Jah - re alt, gar echSn war sie ge - stalt. 



Its two chains are of the form a-b and a-b-b. I have found but 
three other mediocre examples (Hort Nos. 404, 647, and 1540) of this 
strophe. 

I think it must be evident, from an examination of the above 
forms, that we have in the five-row strophe merely a widening out, by 
one row, of a four-row strophe. This extra row appears, in both 
melody and text, as a variation of an immediately preceding row 
which is one of the original four rows of the shorter strophe. Thus, in 
type (a) the extra row is added directly after, and is analogous to 
what would otherwise be the first row of an x ax a (or ab ab) 
strophe. In type (b) the addition comes after the third row of an 
originally x a x a strophe. In the subtype of (b) the addition 
seems to be to a strophe of the a ab b type, and it is inserted after 
the third row. And finally, type (c) represents the augmentation 
of an x a x a strophe, the extra row being added after the 
fourth row. 

In order to bring this, through the medium of the eye, more 
clearly to the mind, I shall reproduce here a strophe of each of the 
four types. The extra row appears in italic type. 
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(a) (6) subtype 
Wol auf, wol auf an Bodensee, Ich wiinscht, es ware Nacht, 
Sunst findt man nindert Freuden meh, mein Bettchen war gemaoht, 

mit Tanzen und mit Springen. Wollt ich zu mei'm Schatzchen gehn, 

Und welcher gleich nit tanzen will, Wollte vor dem Fenster stehn, 
der hor doch frohlich singen. bis sie mir aufmacht. 

(b) (c) 

Es war eine schone Judin, Es ging ein Knab spazieren, 

ein wunderschones Weib; spazieren durch den Wald. 

Sie hatt' eine schone Tochter, Da begegnet ihm ein Madchen, 

Ihr Haar war eingeflochten, war achtzehn Jahre alt, 

zum Tanz war sie bereit. Gar schon war sie gestalt. 

The origin, after this manner, of the five-row strophes becomes 
much clearer when we go back and take note of some of the four-row 
strophes themselves, those which have been extended, simply through 
the repetition of some one of their rows, into a form which is virtu- 
ally the same as the five-row strophe which we are now discussing. 
Hort Nos. 511, 596, and 635, for instance, have four-row strophes 
which have through repetition become equivalent to type (b) of five 
rows. Hort Nos. 528a, 529, and 1193 have, by the same means, 
become equivalent to the subtype of (b). And the last row of the 
strophe in Hort Nos. 84a, 507, 717a, and 940 has been repeated as a 
sort of refrain, making the strophic form equivalent to (c) of these 
five-row strophes. Type (a) is the only one for which I have been 
unable to find an augmented four-row cognate. 

Also these five-row strophes sometimes grow into a still longer 
form through repeats, etc. The strophes of Hort No. 507, for 
instance, have thus grown into a six-row form, and those of Hort 
No. 592 have grown to seven rows. 

STROPHES OF SIX ROWS 

They are of two general types: (a) those composed of three 
chains of two rows each, and (6) those of two chains of three rows each. 

a) The three-chain types. The three chains are usually in the 
forms a-b, a-a, and a-b respectively. The first and third chains are 
very often quite similar in structure. The middle chain, however, is 
of a different type from the other two, this difference being indicated 
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by its a-a form as contrasted with the a-b form of the other chains. 
And that means that the two rows in question resemble each other 
in their meter and rhyme more than do the two rows of either of the 
other chains. 

The melody reflects these similarities and dissimilarities in every 
detail. So the general aspect of a strophe of this sort is as follows : 
first we have a chain of two rows which comes melodically and textu- 
ally to a firm chain pause. Then intervenes a new element in the 
form of row a of the second chain. This new element is repeated 
or restated as row a' of that same chain. Then follows the third two- 
row chain, which is in character a restatement of the idea of the first 
chain — a sort of da capo chain with which the strophe closes. An 
example: 



Hort No. 557a. 

f=— rrr .._-.r* 



I 



-#-=- 



PS 



Ejfe 



$ 



tec 



£ 



Das Lie - ben bringt gross Freud, es wis - ses al - le Leut; 



i 



fes 






P1SP 



Weiss mir ein scho - nes Schat-ze - lein, mit zwei schwarz-braunen 




irfl ' i H^jg jgl 



^ 



^m 



Au-ge-lein, Die mir, die mir, die mir mein Herz er-freut.* 



* Further examples are Hort Nos. 1566 (2d Mel.), 167, 169a, 304, 336, 342, 363, 520, 
544, 600a, 633, 703, 706a, 707, 764, 904, 1336, 1401, 1402, 1409, and 1463. 



This same strophe, that is, one which has this same chain forma- 
tion and melodic aspect, is found in quite a number of rhyme orders. 
The order a a b b c c is the most usual. Others are: 



a abbbb ) 

or > Examples: Hort Nos. 835 and 1338. 
a abbxb J 

a abb a a Examples: Hort Nos. 770 and 1219. 
ab aaxb Examples: Hort Nos. la and 460a. 
ab c cab Examples: Hort Nos. 176 and 396a. 
x abb a a Example: Hort No. 732. 
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b) The two-chain type. This type is not nearly as widely used 
as is (a). Its two chains are of the type a-a-b, and the rhyme order 
is very uniformly a ab c cb. An example : 

Hort No. 743 a (2d Mel.). 



§ 



$ %. - — ^ 



- | ! 

-J r > 



Z2Z 



Inns - bruck, ich muss dich 



las 



sen, 



ich 



i 



m 



s 



fahr da - hin mein Stras 



frem - de Land da- 




i 



¥^- 



±Eiz 



Z&L 



^2= 



-g*~ 



hin. 



Meln Freud ist mir 



nom - men, 



die 



^ 



1 



zztz 



z&z 



ich nit weisa be - kom - men, wo ich in E - lend bin.* 

* Further examples: Hort Nos. 252, 279, 295, 324c, 358a, 401, 650, 768, 836, 1148, 
and 1370. 



Not infrequently does a six-row strophe expand, through the 
repeating of some part, to an eight-row structure, less often to one 
of seven rows. Examples of the former are : Hort Nos. 551, 595, and 
1262. 

strophes of seven rows 

They appear in three types having the rhyme order (a) ab ab c 
x c (or x a x a b x b), (b) a b a b c c x (or x a x a b b x), and (c) ab a 
b xcc (or x axaxbb). Each type consists of three chains, and in each 
type the first two of these chains (with a possible exception of those 
in some of the songs which I have grouped with those of the (a) type 
(see p. 93 below) are of the a-b form. Where the three types differ 
from one another is in their third chains. 

Before speaking of this difference, however, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the first part of all three types — this pair of two-row chains 
both of which are sung to the same (repeated) melodic period (cf . the 
examples below). This is the first time we have met with this 
repeated period (chain) as a regular occurrence at the beginning of the 
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song melody. But we shall now see that there is rarely a strophe of 
seven rows and longer which does not show this feature. Its impor- 
tance also as a factor in giving form to the text is not to be under- 
rated; for it is only in connection with such repeated chains that we 
have quite regularly the ab ab rhyme as opposed to the x ax a 
order, the equally regular occurrence where the two succeeding chains 
are not identical but only of similar trend (cf. also pp. 84 and 85 
above). 

I said above that these three types of the seven-row strophe 
differed structurally only in the last chain — the last three rows. I 
shall now try to make this difference clear through the comparison 
of an example of each type. 

Type (a), an example: 



Hort No. 742. 
Aeolian mode. 



=* 



fl fg 



S 



^ 



zst 



>2-3- 



* 



Ich stund an ei - nem Mor • gen heim- Hen an ei-nem Ort, 
Do hatt ich mich ver-bor - gen, ich hort klag-li - che Wort 



i 



W 



3= 



Von ei - nem Fratl - lein hubsch and fein, das stand bei 



i 



s 



i 



sel - nem Buh 



len, 



es 



xnusst ge - schie - den sein * 



• I reproduce this version of the melody without subscribing to or denying the cor- 
rectness of its rather peculiar (tentative) note values and division into measures. 



Examining the group represented by the last three rows of this 
example, we find that its last two rows are practically identical in 
melody with the first and fourth rows of the strophe respectively. 
That is, together they form a da capo, and the rows which they 
reiterate melodically are a and b of the first chain. This gives the 
rows an a-b effect in their own chain. 

But what about the first row of this group, "Von einem Fraulein 
hubsch und fein " ? Melodically it seems quite independent, a sort of 
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contrast passage. Its text seems only slightly more closely attached 
(as a kind of coda) to what goes before than (as an introduction) to 
what follows. Looking into the other six strophes of this same song 
we find the same uncertainty. In two of them this fifth row is 
attached, as in the first strophe, syntactically to the foregoing rows, 
and in four to the following. On examining other songs having 
this strophe I find the same conditions, an almost completely inde- 
pendent melody passage and a text row which is either quite inde- 
pendent or related in different strophes forward or backward. It is 
somewhat more frequently related forward. I shall therefore 
reckon this row as a part of the last three-row group, but I shall 
represent its (melodic and sometimes text-rhythmic) independence 
by the symbol x. This will give us x-a-b as the form of the final 
chain ( ?) of this strophe. 
Type (b), an example: 



Hort No. 922. 



i 



m^=m?EEi 



3e 



"Va -ter,Ist denn nicht er-schaf-fen fur mich ei - ne Mann-licn-keit? 
Dass ich ganz al-lein muss schlafen in dem Bett der Ein-aam - keit? 



§ 



#=F= £ 



wsm 



m 



Und in mei - nen jun - gen Jah - ren, mei - ne Haa 



i 



2=P= 



m 



s^ 



laa - se schee-ren, die von Gold be - glan - zet sind?" 



In the first row — "Und in meinen jungen Jahren" — of the last 
chain of this strophe we have a melodic procedure which is, as in 
type (a), different from that of the row which precedes it, but which 
is, in contrast to type (a), almost identical melodically with the row 
which follows it. This leaves the final row of the strophe as the only 
one which can show a da capo effect. It resembles the second (or 
fourth) row of the strophe. We have, then, a-a-b as the form of this 
chain. 
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Type (c), an example: 
Hort No. 2001. 



I 



S 



£ 



r nr r r 



^ 



22; 



Was Gotttut, das ist wohl ge- tan, es bleibt gerecht seln Wil - le. 
Wie er ftagt mei-ne Sach-en an, so will ich hal - ten stil - le. 



I 



*=? 



^m 



*=t 



Er 1st mein Gott, der in der Not mich wohl weiss zu er- 



i 



I 



:zfc 



hal 



ten, Drum lass ich ihn nur wal - ten. 



The third chain here begins with a row — " Er ist mein Gott, der 
in der Not" — which is melodically independent of what goes before, 
and different from, though not independent of, what follows. The next 
row — "mich wohl weiss zu erhalten" — leads perceptibly toward a 
close, one which is realized in the next (very similar) row, the last 
one in the strophe. This last row, it will be noted, is very similar, 
melodically, also to the second (or fourth) row of the strophe — a 
da capo effect which is participated in, though in a less degree, by that 
very similar row which just precedes it. These features would deter- 
mine the last chain as of the a-b-b type. 

We might, then, summarize the different characteristics of the 
final chain of each of the three seven-row strophic types as follows : 



Strophlc 
Type 


Rhyme 


Chain 
Form 


Rows Having 

da Capo 


(a) 

m 


a x a 

a a x 
x a a 


x-a-b 

r 
a~a-b 

a-b-b 


Second and third 

Third 

Second and third 



Strophes of type (a) were much used in the songs of the sixteenth 
century, but rarely in modern times excepting in church hymns. 
Beyer (Op. cit., I, 669) calls this the "Neue Titurelstrophe." 1 

' Further examples: Hort Nos. 86, 235, 251a, 390, 415, 446, 746, 804, and 919. And 
among the church hymns in Hort which use this strophe are Nos. 1920, 1952, 1987, and 
2154. 
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Strophes of type (b) are, according to Beyer (op. cit., I, 668), used 
widely in church hymns. He calls it, therefore, the " Kirchenlied- 
strophe." 1 The same author (op. cit., I, 672) calls type (c) the 
" Pinzgauerstrophe." 2 

It is very easy to expand these seven-row forms to those of eight 
rows. Hort Nos. 748 and 1761 are good illustrations of how this takes 
place. 

strophes of eight rows 

This length of strophe is very widely used in the folk-songs. It 
ranks, in point of popularity, second only to the four-row length. 

Among the varieties of strophes of this length there are two which 
predominate greatly, leaving all other forms as sporadic in their 
occurrence. I shall consider primarily these two types: 

Type (a). The rhyme order is ababcdcd (or ababxcxc 
or x a x a x b x b). An example: 

Hort No. 387. 



j ^7t2 



* 



m 



ZEZ 



Weiss mir ein Blttm-li blau - e, von him-mel-blau - em Schein, 
Ea stent in grU-ner Au - e und heisst Ver-giss-nit- meinl 



i& * t ^ 



-JSz 



Ich kunnt ea nir-gend fin - den, was mir ver-schwun-den gar; Von 



r 



3 



1 



^ 



-&- 



-&- 



ZiSL 



Reif und kal - ten Win - den 1st ea mir wor-den fahl.* 

* For the slight changes from Bohme's version in this melody I am responsible. 

This strophe is composed regularly of four chains, all of the 
a-b type. The first two chains group normally in a set, the A ufgesang. 
The last two are independent of each other. 

Also the melodic form, that great help in determining the strophic 
build, deserves our attention. The first period — that part of the 
melody which corresponds to the first chain — is, as was the case in 

i Further examples: Hort Nos. 299. 313, 805. 930, 933, 978, 1120, 1146, 1546, 1595, 
1617, 1707, and a church hymn 2045. 

• Further examples: Hort Nos. 389, 456, 693 (2d Mel.), 1761, and 2008. 
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the seven-row strophe, practically always repeated (instead of being 
simply imitated) for the use of the second chain. Hence the coinci- 
dent phenomenon — the great predominance, in the first half of this 
strophe, of the pure ab ab rhyme sequence (cf. pp. 84 and 85, above). 
Corresponding with the third chain we have a melodic period which 
is somewhat independent of what precedes it. But with the fourth 
(final) chain we have a reversion in the melody to the type of the 
first period (or to the second period when first and second are not 
absolutely identical) in which the tune finds a fitting finish. 

This da capo feature seems to be inherent in this strophe. It is 
present, in varying degrees of completeness, in the oldest as well as 
in the most modern songs. In the folk-songs of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the reversion was less complete than in more 
modern times. The melodies of that period seldom show an exact 
identity in more than the final bonds of the first and fourth chains. 
In some few old songs, however, the final rows of those same chains, 
or even the entire chains, were melodically identical. See, for 
example, Hort Nos. 387 from the year 1580 (cited above) and 450a 
from 1549. But in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries the exact melodic identity of the second and fourth chains — 
a complete da capo — becomes the rule that has rare exceptions. 

This variety of strophe is the one used in the " Nibelungenlied " 
(cf. Beyer, op. cit., I, 601 ff.) and in the younger " Hildebrandslied " 
(cf. Beyer, op. cit., I, p. 613 and Hort No. 22). 

But when we say, as we may, that there are in Hort numerous 
examples of the "Nibelungenstrophe," we mean, of course, that 
such examples are, in their general rhythmic features, similar to 
the strophes of the "Nibelungenlied." In one point, however — the 
longer final row of the "Nibelungenstrophe" — the analogy of the 
folk-song strophe fails; for in only one song in Hort, namely No. 429a, 
do we have an eight-row strophe with this unique feature. I repro- 
duce one strophe: 

Die Briinnlein die da fliessen, 
die soil man trinken, 
Und wer ein steten Buhlen hat, 
der soil ihm winken, 
Ja winken mit den Augen 
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und treten auf ein Fuss; 
Es ist ein harter Orden, 
der seinen Buhlen meiden muss. 

Bohme (cf. Hort II, 248) considers this as the only example of a 
strophe of this kind among the folk-songs. This is probably true, 
and it is all the more remarkable since the lengthening of the final 
row is not so rare in strophes of other lengths. See, for instance, 
Hort Nos. 276 (nine rows) and 433a (four rows). 1 

Type (b). The rhyme order is a b a b c c x x (or in place of x x 
we may have ab, xb, b b, or d d) or x a x a b b x x (or in the place 
of x x we may have x a, a a, or c c). An example: 
Hort No. 791a. 



T- 



1= 



^ 



*E 



PP 



-g*- 



Nun so reis' ich weg von hier und muas Abschied neh-men. 
O du al - ler - schon-ste Zier, Scheiden das bringt Gra-menI 



15 



w 



-*— 1± 



Scheiden macht mich so be-trubt, weil ich dich, die mich ge-liebt 



f 



I 



PS 



P33 



tzs z 



ft - ber al - le Mas - sen, soil und muss ver - las - sen. 

This strophe is, in its first and second chains with their ab ab 
rhyme order, and in its fourth chain in spite of its manifold rhyme 
aspect, in all essential points like type (a). Each of these chains 
has, here as there, the form a-b. The da capo is in force here as 
there, and it is of the same sort — a repetition in the last (fourth) 
chain of the melody either of simply the fourth row of the strophe, 
or of the whole second chain, or, again, of the first and fourth rows 
of the strophe. 

It is in the third chain with its c c (or b b) rhyme order where 
the difference, though not a radical one, between types (a) and (6) 

1 Further examples of this ababcdcd type: Hort Nos. 27, 29, 32, 256, 258, 262 , 
263, 270, 292, 298, 334, 344, 379, 388, 393a, 400, 430, 478a, 521, 587, 648, 667, 681, 696, 
744, 745, 883, 1099, 1135, 1156, etc. 

Examples of the variant rhyme sequence ababxcxc are Hort Nos. 310, 311, 427, 
471, 476, 752, 833, 923, 1174, etc. 

Examples of the sequence xaxaxbxb are Hort Nos. 85, 334, 369, 429a, 488, 489, 
643, 1151, etc. 
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comes. This c c rhyme indicates the peculiarity that this third 
chain is composed of two rows of similar rhythmic structure. And 
this indication is strengthened when we examine the pertinent part 
of the (typical) melody in the example above and find that also the 
notation of the two rows is identical. These facts warrant our regard- 
ing this third chain as having the form a-a in contrast to the a-b 
form of the third chain in type (a). 

That variant of the type (b) which shows the rather rare rhyme 
order a b a b c c a b is, by reason of its final a b rhyme, and in spite 
of its rarity, 1 the ideal one for melodies like these in which the da capo 
is complete. That is, such a rhyme order shows perfect synthesis, in 
this respect at least, of text and melody. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Wilhelm Ganz- 
horn used just this strophic form — which Beyer (op. cit., I, 695) calls 
"Ganzhorns Volksstrophe" — in a beautiful song of which Beyer 
quotes one strophe. But what is more interesting is that that song 
has become a real folk-song, "sung in almost every village of the 
Neckar valley." It may be that its strophic form was one of the 
factors in its popularity. 2 

Rather remarkable is the almost complete absence, among the 
folk-songs of Hort, of eight-row strophes beginning with an a ab b 
rhyme sequence, one which has been used by "art poets" in the first 
part of many different varieties of eight-row strophes (cf. Beyer, 
op. cit., I, 690 ff.). The few (modern) songs which show a tendency 
toward the sequence of which we are speaking are Hort Nos. 548 
(" Ach, wie ists moglich dann"), 549, 637a, and 615. Cf. also No. 473 
— a very commonplace song from the sixteenth century. 

Examples of the eight-row strophes which have been expanded 
by repeats, etc., into longer ones are: 

Hort Nos. 335 and 646, expanded to a strophe of nine rows. 
Hort Nos. 571a and 610, expanded to a strophe of ten rows. 
Hort No. 1317, expanded to a strophe of twelve rows. 

1 There seems to have been some difficulty in finding three a b rhyme combinations for 
the same strophe. I have found but three examples of this strophe in Hort (Nos. 1018, 
1039, and 1320), and even here the difficulty was evaded; for in their strophes the last 
two rows are nothing but a repetition of the text of either the first and second or the third 
and fourth rows of the strophe. 

* Further examples of type (6) are Hort Nos. 154 (2d Mel.), 337, 426, 462, 463, 504, 
509, 576, 609, 838a, 9596, and 1312. 
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STROPHES OF NINE ROWS 

The nine-row strophes are simply amplifications of those of 
eight rows. And the amplification takes place without any altera- 
tion of the general aspect of the strophe. The extra row appears 
usually as the eighth (a restatement of the seventh) or the ninth (a 
restatement of the eighth) row. Hence we have two types: 
(a) rhyme order ab ab c d c c d (and variants) and (6) rhyme order 
ab ab c d c d d (and variants). 

Type (a), ababcdccd. An example: 

HortNo. 502. 



3= 



SE 



3=£ 



~^M 



Nach grti-ner Farb mein Herz verlangt, da ich in E - lend was. 
Daa 1st derLlebein A - ne - £ ang, recht bo dasgrii-ne Gras. 



n 



rtr r ' jt' :f 



Ent-apros - sen aus des Mai - en Schein mit man-chem Bliim - lein 



klar, 



Daa hat sich ei - ne Jung - frau feln ge- 



-ZtL 



IZt 



bil-det In das Her - ze nein, 



zu die-aem neu - en Jahr. 



Note in this example especially the two rows: 

Das hat sich eine Jungfrau fein 
gebildet in das Herze nein, 

which are the first two rows of the fourth (a three-row) chain. The 
fact that the second of these rows is virtually a restatement of the 
first is attested by their identical meter and rhyme, and by their 
similar melodic aspect. The last row of the strophe (the third row 
of this chain) is easily recognizable as the melodical re-presentation 
of the second (or fourth) row. These facts give us a-a-b as the 
type of this last chain, and they make clear to us the source of the 
augmentation of this nine-row strophe from the eight-row frame. 
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But for those who wish still further proof of the source of this 
strophe in the one of eight rows, I might recommend the simple 
test of leaving out, in singing it, either the seventh or eighth row, and 
of noting how little such a procedure changes the aspect of the 
melody. 

Most of the examples of this strophe in Hort are from the sixteenth 
century. 1 

Type (o) ababcdcdd. An example : 
Hort No. 437. 



i 



m 



m 



*= 



Ein Maidlein zu dem Brunnen ging, und das war sftu-ber - li - chen; 
Be - geg-net ihm ein Jfin - ge-ling, er grusst aie zfichtig - li - chen. 



i 



* 



^=* 



I 



8ie setzt ihr Krtig-lein ne - ben sich und fragt ihn: wer er 



wa - 



Br kusst's auf ihr - en 



P 



ten Mund: "Ihr 



^3 



3EE*E 



zz2z 
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¥■ 



seid mir nit un - ma - re, tret he - re, tret he - re!" 
By analyzing the last (three-row) chain of the example given 
above, in the same manner as we analyzed that in type (a), we find 
its form to be a-b-b. That is, we find the eighth row to be restated 
in the ninth. Hence it is to this pair of rows that we trace the 
augmentation of this otherwise eight-row strophe. 

The few examples of it which I have found in Hort are all among 
the "older" folk-songs. 2 

STILL LONGER STROPHES 

Strophes longer than eight or nine rows are quite rare among the 
folk-songs. And even when we do find one, we see by analyzing it 
that its structure adds nothing new to the subject of strophic form. 
For the strophes of ten, eleven, twelve, etc., rows have their being 

i Further examples: Hort Nos. 245, 257, 276, 297, 378, 399, 806, and 807. 
They are Hort Nos. 268, 811, 1287, and 1294. 
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simply through the constant repeating of those same melodic ele- 
ments of which we have already spoken in detail. For these reasons 
I shall simply append a list of the few examples of such strophes in 
Hort as have come to my notice, and omit all discussion of them. 

Strophes of ten rows: Hort Nos. 289, 346, 505, 844, 997, 1041, 1276, 1310, 
1327, and 1445. 

Strophes of eleven rows: Hort Nos. 1516 and 1147. 

Strophes of twelve rows: Hort Nos. 352a, 634, 1028, 1298, and 1462. 

Strophes of thirteen rows: Hort No. 958. 

Strophes of fifteen rows: Hort No. 78&. 

Strophes of sixteen rows: Hort No. 988. 

Most of these are artificial concoctions. Many are texts to long 
(instrumental ?) dance tunes. 

With the discussion of the strophe finished, we have come to the 
end of our consideration of rhythmic groups. There is no larger 
group in the folk-songs. Each successive strophe in a song is, in the 
form of its melody and text, simply a repetition, with only inconsider- 
able variations, of the foregoing strophe. And as to the number of 
strophes in the song, there is absolutely no rule. 

I hope that the material of the foregoing pages may aid to a little 
clearer understanding of the real nature of the folk-song — that subsoil 
from which the overworked topsoil of modern lyric poetry and mod- 
ern song draws, from time to time, new life for the bringing forth 
of its most beautiful flowers. 

George Pullen Jackson 

University of North Dakota 
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